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as their pay fell three months, then five months, in arrears. Often
without food, many literally without shoes and with their coats
falling off their backs, mutinous bands left their garrisons and
roamed the frozen, hostile countryside for whatever they could
lay their hands on. New recruits coming from home often
deserted at the very sight of them.
What energy, compassion, 'graphic letters to his government
and the unstinted pouring-out of his own resources could do to
build up and hold together this force during an exceptionally
bitter winter, its commander did. In the*opinion of his subord-
inates on the spot, civilian and military alike, no man could have
done more. The first action seemed to justify his belief that he
had accomplished the miracle so often produced with English
troops similarly collected and neglected. The general dividing
line between the two hostile armies was the River Waal. The
allies held its mouth, the Spaniards, occupying Flanders and
Brabant to the south and west, certain strong points on the near
~side of it. Parma's problem was to force the rivers to the north
and east so as to penetrate into the territory of the rebellious
provinces. Accordingly he had in December advanced to the
Meuse and besieged the town of Grave on its left bank. Because
of its strategic importance, a wave of panic spread through the
Netherlands when he succeeded, despite the fierce resistance of its
eight hundred Dutch defenders, after four months of skilful in-
vestment, in cutting it off: and Leicester hurried three thousand
men under Sir John Norris and Count Hohenlo to its.relief. After
a savage melee on the banks of the river, where the English con-
tingent distinguished itself by its prowess with the pike, the
Spanish lines were split and a fleet of hoys run in with provisions
sufficient for nine months.
For a start it was promising. Leicester, soaring abruptly from
the blackest despondency to the headiest optimism, proclaimed
it in all good faith a decisive victory. At Utrecht he dedicated
St. George's Day to its fitting celebration. In London he stirred
Queen and Privy Council with glowing descriptions of his soldiers'
heroism and his jubilant conviction that the enemy had been
dealt a mortal blow. Meanwhile at Grave Parma reassembled his
battered force and returned to the assault with such vigour that a
few weeks later the heroic garrison surrendered and were per-
mitted to withdraw with the honours of war. The staggering
reversal was too much 'for the Governor-General's emotional